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Young People Will Rule the World | 


Phe young people of today will be the statesmen and 


leaders of tomorrow. How shall they be educated | 
for the great task of reconstruction? What must be 
the spirit of education if anew world order is to be 


achieved and maintained? 


H. G. Wells, the Author of *‘Mr. Britling ” | 


has written a new novel—the story of two young 


people—in which he answers these questions. No 
more inspiring story could have been written for 


teachers in these days of change and hope. 


JOAN AND PETER 


compels your interest. It is, in the words of The 





Dial, “a triumphant achievement... . : 1 living 
story.” Its significant message is written for you and 


teachers everywhere in the world. 


A Novel of the New Spirit in Education 


Now at all Bookstores or by mail, $13.75 
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Volume VIII SATURDAY, Ox 


THE POLICIES OF STATE SUPERIN 
TENDENTS TOWARD STUDENTS 
ENTERING AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT DUR- 

ING THE WAR 


Wen on April 6, 1917, our government 





ally recognized the open warfare be 
waged against us by the Imperial Ger- 


government, all loyal institutions be- 


organization on a war basis. The 


system hurriedly donned its armor 


battle. Courses of study were modified 
| new community organizations sought to 
the newly created emergencies. Only 
‘days later the chairmen of the county 
farm bureaus in one state assembled and 
ussed a resolution recommending that the 
cher institutions of learning and the high 
ls of the state close within a week or 
s soon afterwards as possible. The stu 
ts were urged to help in the production 
4d. Many institutions granted full 
lit for the remainder of the vear to stu- 
ts enlisting in service. Demands were 
de for eredit by those assisting in the 
luction of food and those entering in- 
istries closely related to a_ suecessful 
rosecution of the war. One state superin- 
lent writes, ‘‘Letters came pouring in 
m all parts of the state then, asking that 
‘edit be given to the boys and girls who 
school for the purpose of assisting in 
anting the spring crops.”’ 
The purpose of this article is to present 
‘tS concerning the attempt of the schools 
meet the national emergency. The data 


irs on two periods in the movement, the 
icies of 1917 and the program for 1918. 


lhe writer is content with a statement of 
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facets. Su R \ 
il ft t \ ! : 

A question \ . 
super. nts i R 
Phirty-tw : 

l a I Ss l \ I 
sonha ers I veda | 
vary widely in the amount and 
information conta i m Sol 
cases there is a fu na mp liscus 
sion of tl renera ) es adopted 
Others are \ V briel as ne giv I 
low. ‘So far as I knov sal 
or nothing this matter.’’ | . I 
comes from a state that is very sparsely 
populated and in which organization would 
be very difficult. A request was also mad 
for copies of printed material su as 
pamphlets, circular letters, ete. Four sub 
mitted circular letters deseribing the plans 
of 1917, and thirteen supplied pamphlets 
or circular ers ! itive to the p s of 
1918. In the presentation of tl] fr 
quent quotations are made fro he dif 
ferent sources so that the 1 rs may ap 
preciate the various points of view 

THE POLICIES OF 1917 

The plar ting season had alr ac ] i 
in the south and was just opening fartl 
to the north when war was declar 
Hastily devised plans were inevital 
they were to be app ied at once hat o1 
four state superintendents subm | pam 
phlets or circular letters descriptive of the 


work of the vear Indica 
character. These school 


no means unanimous it 


toward or method of dealing 














en It ne state announcement was 
mac it students would be given credit 
for ricultural work n a neighboring 
! Credits were given canning elub girls 
Who ] vated and canned their one tenth 
iC) nd in another t was decided t 
have the credit determined by individua 
~ \ ’ lial le fey \\ a appears 

! id l \\ ad Stribput I | t! 

if r sta Suyvs In son ser yns of the 
Sta der bovs and girls are needed 
n the farms or in t] nning factories 01 
other dusti ~ Oo! Stal erms 
wel shortened vacation p ds wert 
redistributed and s | sessions wer 
held he morning leaving the pupils at 
} rt > WwW r’} } he iftern Ons some 

rave l l nly mn lit n that I 
pupils showet vidence of su sstul Tarn 


larm as ¢! 
one says, ‘Our state last vear was not car 


ay 


ried away by 


be sufficient help on the farms, so our 
seh ils d d not eiose unt the end of the 
veal \ third one states In general 
school authorities wet warned of tl 

danger of permitting the school organiza 
tion f aisintegrat n tl excitement of 


credits were given. Where necessary pupils 


were excused from attendance at school, 
and were given the standing wh 
] ] +? " + 

already attained. 


The 


dividing 


tises have been summarized by 
One 


prae 
the states into six groups. 
Six refused to give un- 
Three are in New 
Middle Atlantie 
and two in the In each of the four 


the North high school boys over 


state did 1 
Eng- 


earned credits. 


one in the section 


land; 
South. 
States 1n 
sixteen and under twenty-one were organ- 


ized into working reserves and assisted in 
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states the legislature made a Special app. 
priation and six hundred boys were 1 
bilized for farm work. The p \ 
Was ») make tal i serv € al ! S I 
i § ) redits Sp a ) 1 
were given for them to make up 
Ir wo southern states the norma 
vear is much shorter, giving ver 
t 7 rd group of thi s . 
the matter entirely to the dise1 ! 

il school author s. Nine grante 

Ss providing the student produced ev 

it he had met certain cond ns s 
secured employment, was above pass 
had performed farm services su 
for a designated period. « Ons 
States show viden I having pla l 
rest ms on the grat gy of 
The evidence is not econeclusiy 
Cases | IS poss bli ha nose wr 

tters failed to designa such rest! 
as were enumerated it pl 
group. The data from nine states a1 
ecommital on the matter. Sinee a num 
of them have strong organizations fo 
current year, it appears probable that s 
dents were not granted credits prom 
( isl) n 1914 

In methods of supervision the states s 
a wide range of practises. Comparatiy 
SMail portions ol t] aata at \ 
phase of the problem. A number of 
replies from the state superintendents 
listed below ‘In 1916-17 there was m 
dismissal of pupils for work without fur 


ther attention to the students afterwards 


‘*No supervision was given to work outs 
of school.’’ 


**\MMost schools provided So? 


means of checking up.”’ sa report wW 


‘Nothing of 


State employment 


asked from the farmer.’’ 
sort worked out by us. 
bureau and county food and crop commis 


sioners did service but not standardized 


‘*The 


only supervision other than tl 











Extension Depart 


ersity through their 


‘*Some districts 


Demonstrators.’’ 


} 


ployed special look after 


supervisors 


work as manual training or domestic 


acl ‘Teachers and superin- 
lents under the direction of the State 
Departmen 

\ few states show evidence of more con 

strueti progress I} rulings of one 

S reads I"} ( school authorities 
pal s should thoroughly inves 

0 conditions under which the pupil 

s employed in each individual ease, and 

should be satisf that the hours of labor, 

nditions of living, the remuneration 

ved, and all other conditions affecting 

velfare of the pupils are satisfactory 

re releasing the pupils from school for 

su mplovment. Local school authorities 


ire best able to pass upon all these 
should 


tv. Girls should be re 


que Ss 
this responsi 
for 


when 


they take 
leased only 
then only 


eir ho 


homes that they may be 


farms and 


may be employed in tl 
so near to their 


the 


Another state adopted 


supervision of their parents.’’ 


nd Yr 
a quite different 
attitude towards such detatls. The Sta e 


‘Work was so 


tiful that any one who wanted 


Superintendent writes, 
ave had no difficulty in securing it at the 


in that ecommunity.’’ 


prevailing wage paid 

The most careful and detailed plan of 
supervision has been worked out in the New 
England 
plans for placing students in farm employ- 
ment. At 


ual 


States. Massachusetts has three 
the request of farmers individ- 
boys ave placed in their homes where 
They 


two 


they are given board and lodging. 


are guaranteed a minimum wage of 
dollars for the first week and at least twice 
as much after that period. Some are given 
employment on farms in the immediate vi- 


cinity, in which ease they return home for 
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oOarTd and “y 0 SPS S 
are located in camps from whiel or 
he surrounding farms d ' In the is 
two cases tl V a? . i ist $1.25 1 
day for the first week and $1.50 for e 
tinued employment. These were minimum 
standards and in cases where bovs deser\ | 
more the wag was aciyust etTw 
farmer and tl] imp supervisor. The 
boys worked SIX Gays 1n Ul \\ | 1 
working hours per « wel fo. i] 
adjustm O) : S ir 
and over of age wet sted su 
serv hetween Mav and O r ] 

The states hay n ivel Lorn 
eerning the numbel st \ | 
for and wet ra le s O ports 
the mobilizat tf 600 ; ! ! 
that 1,600 applied for eredit and near 
of them met the « S | 
plies are not so defi ()) prox S 
the number a il 1,000 S na 
SaVs, number app was vel 
irg nd a third estu s 
© OOO. 

After their experi s 1917 
scho fficials are cau is { y tl 
approval to this matter of gra rr 
for work performed outside of the reg 
school curriculum. Few \ reS ! 
ng from it are mentioned. Seven state t 
the same plan w not be W 1918 
Some have discontinued 1 practis 
grranting su reaits reiv W ) rs 
allow them Wi verv 1 ! 
restr ns. Six are satisfied w ! 
sults of last vear. One of thes ra 
eredits promiscuously in 1917, TI s 
belong to the New England group in whic! 
the work was closely supervised and in tl 
majority of cases no credit was given 
The replies from other states are listed as 
‘‘Some good resulted,’’ ‘‘Advantages to 

Stu 


those who st ured the Services of the 


dents and a possible increase may have 


been 
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food stuffs.’’ 


‘‘Where properly administered and super- 


made in the production of 


le 


vised results were satisfactory.”’ 


Criticisms riven with much more 


are 
A number of the preceding quo- 
attitudes held 


freedom. 
tations are indicative of the 
by the state superintendents. The replies 
of others are listed below. ‘*It was unsatis- 
‘It did not prove 
‘Not enough 
us in extending the same privil- 
‘Not 


credit would 


factory in its results.’’ 


satisfactory.”’ (advantages 


to justify 


ege long 


LO the boys this season,’”’ 


after that (announcement that 


be granted) we began receiving letters from 


parents saying that pupils in their com- 


munity had been exeused from school and 


given credit for their work and that they 
were not rendering any particular service. 
Some even boasted that they had ‘gotten 
by’ for that year quite easily.’* ‘*Schools 


did not in some cases take sufficient precau 


tions to see that this privilege was accepted 
and exercised in good faith.’’ ‘‘Seheme 
was abused in effort to get eredits.’ 


credits.’ 


** Lack of 


uniformity in giving 


many made it an exeuse to leave 


school.’’ ‘*It is not in the interest of schol 


arship nor for the welfare of the students 


eredit for sehool work which is 


to receive 


not done.’’ ‘*Disorganized school work, 


scholastic eredit given for that which was 
not scholarship and a general lowering of 
the value of the school’s worth in the eves 


of the people.’’ 


1918 


deelare 


THE PROGRAM 


FOR 


Fourteen states openly against 
granting school eredit for work performed 
Two others make such a 


outside of school. 


recommendation but are less firm in their 


statements. One says, ‘‘We have not in- 


tended to make as general an excuse this 
year because of the fact that we have known 


for a year that it is necessary to raise more 


food and boys should have had their work 
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eould be 


disturbance of their 


that 
much 


so arranged they 
without so 
eourses.’’ The other one puts the case, ‘‘It 
is true that the giving of school credits for 
work which has not actually been done | 
the pupil is of little advantage to him, f 
a credit never takes the place of acti 
knowledge of the subject in which h 

but 


ought not to render it necessary for him 


actually enrolled; such withdraw 


do his entire year’s work, or an ent 


work, again.’’ In one stat 


semester’s 
eredit is given only in ease of enlistment 


l Only two show a tend: 


actual service. 
to offer credit with few or no restrictions 
Five give credit for farm work but w 
much closer 
vision than in Nine have organi: 
United Working Reserves 


Eight are undecided or failed to state d 


restrictions and 
1917. 


Boys’ 


Suy 


more 
States 


nitely whether or not credit is to be giver 


While the 


sentiment opposed to the granting of se 


facts show the growth of a 
eredit for farm work, it has not grown 
the expense of a desire to render service 


the Many 


have been made by these school officials 


nation’s emergency. efforts 
impress the responsibility of the schools 


give assistance. Several have sent letters 
to all the teachers in the state urging that 
every possible effort be made to render a 
One state superintendent reports having 
held conferences with the school authorit 
in each county at which the matter of or 


ganizing Boys’ Working Reserves was dis 


I 
cussed. ‘T'wo states urge and one suggests 
that the high schools follow a six-day-a-weel 
schedule making it possible for the schools 
Two advise shortening or 

the 


Another suggests that the spring vacatiot 


to elose earlier. 


dispensing with spring vacatiol 


at least be postponed until after spring 


work on the farm has opened so that th 


boys may remain in school longer. Tw 


urge that boys be excused for only two o1 
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three days per week; another proposes to 
excuse them in relays making it possible 
for them to keep up their connections with 
the school. Special elasses for these stu- 
dents during the spring and fall are advo 
eated as a means of keeping up their work. 
One state suggests that in the larger schools 
those planning to be available for farm 
work in the spring be grouped in special 
Additional 
work may thus be given and they will be 
V aea- 


one 


sections throughout the vear. 


able to retain their class standings. 
tion classes have been suggested. In 
state a bulletin has been prepared suggest 
ing certain topics in each of the high 
school subjects that should be dealt with 
while all were in attendance, then supple- 
ment the work later on after the boys have 
left. In another state it is suggested that 
senior courses close the first of May and 
the students be permitted to work on the 
farms for two months which should be 
given full credit as a form of social service 
meriting such recognition. One _ insists 
that the schools open late in the fall and 
late in the summer while another 
that 


they may be closed early in the spring. 


¢fiose 


] 


urges they open early in the fall so 
One advoeates the school day beginning at 
seven o’clock in the morning and closing at 
one o'clock which would leave the pupils 
free for the farms, the canning factories, 


ete., during the afternoon. Many states 


school 


the elementary school earlier than usual. 


eaution authorities against closing 


Many pupils unable to be of assistance in 


farm work would be released from the 
schools at a time when no other provision 
had been made for the expenditure of the 
leisure time under restraining social in- 
fluences. 

With the exception of the New England 
and Middle Atlantie States the boys are 
sent out as individuals to the various farm- 


ers in need of farm laborers. A special ef- 
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fort is made to place them on farms in the 
They live in 


The 


on which it is 


} | 
SCTIOOLS, 


vicinity of the loeal 


the homes of the farmers type of 
farming and the | 
conducted in these states make close 
vision difficult. The matter is left 
in the eare of local school officials. If the 
local school system employs a s 


In agricuiture, he su 


In other 


Sstruetor 


charge. cases the superintendent 


or principal gives personal attention to the 
supervision. 
The states which have organized thi 


United States Boys’ Working Reserves have 


the most systematic plans. Pamphlets di 
seriptiy of the organiza ns in fy f 
nine states so organized have been received 
Four of them work in close cooperation 
with the State Departments of Public h 
struction. They are all elosely affiliated 
with the State Councils Defens 
Carefully directed advertising 1m 
pa wns } ivi h en ¢ mndu | In I Sia 
letters were sent to school prineipals and 


superintendents, county agents, 


editors, commercial clubs, mayors, chair 
men of four minute men, women’s elubs 
county ¢ uneils of defense, enrolment offi 
eers, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, postmasters 
bankers and school boards asking their co- 
operation in the eampaigns for organiza 


ion. Meetings have been called among 


the farmers and the plan explained to them. 
Many farmers doubtful of the wisdom of 
emp! N ing city boys have been eonvineed 
of their fitness. They have been urged to 
report the number of boys needed. The 
local papers have been provided wit} p) 
descriptive of the movement. One stati 


set aside one 


week for the enrolment cam 


paign. Some states issue attractive enrol 


ment certificates. Buttons are given to the 
bovs which signify that they have been en 
rolled. After a f 


eertain amount of work 
has been successfully performed, they are 











present d with badges. In one state they 
ire placed on the same ranking as mem 
bers of the National Guard. They are des 


‘volunteers’’ and provided with 


nated as ~ 


iforms and medical at 


ird, lodging, un 


tendance at the cost of the state. They are 


d and trained by the state and may 


he dismissed only on furloughs. Each boy 


draws one dollar per working day from 


funds. 


he State 


The boys are required to pursue eare 


fully organized courses in preparation for 
how to 


lead, 


how to 


are taugnt 


farm work. They 


halter, tie, curry, harness, bridle, 


drive and unhiteh a team; 


saddle a horse and harness and hitch one to 


a single buggy; how to hiteh and drive 
three and four horse teams; how to take off 
and put on side boards, wagon boxes and 
hay racks, and how to haul manure and 
hay. The use of singletrees, eveners, neck- 


yokes and clevises are explained to them. 


They are given instructions in how to use 


and care for plows, listers, harrows, disks, 


cultivators, mowing machines, hay rakes 


and manure spreaders and how to repair 


farm machinery. The importance of care- 
ful use, frequent oiling and proper housing 


of farm machinery is impressed on them. 
. t 

put cows in the barn, 

feed the 


They are re- 


They learn how to 


milk them, separate the milk, 


ealves and eare for the cows. 
quired to master the principles of feeding 
hogs, cows, cattle and horses. The agriecul- 
tural instructor in the local school gives the 
instruction in many Sometimes re- 


Cases, 
tired farmers aid. In other eases the boys 


Loeal 


implement dealers often provide machinery 


are taken out to farms on Saturdays. 


for demonstrations. Horses are secured 


that the training may be of a practical char- 
acter. The importance of adapting them- 
selves to farm conditions is urged on them. 
Five states offer some such training to the 


boys before they go on the farms. One 
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to a training camp; another 


proposes to take them 


sity; and the other three provide the trai: 
ing in local schools. 


In the New England 
lantie states the boys are sent out as in 


viduals to live with farmers, from their ow: 


homes to the surrounding farms returning 
at night and in groups which work out fron 


The 


located 
under the control of competent 
The follows a 


schedule and in many eases ha 


centrally camps. camps ar 


put super 


Visors, life in the 


camp 
S\ stematic 


a semi-military organization. The super 


look after out-of-work he 


urs, 
food, the lodging and the safety of th 


boys. One state plans to train camp cooks 
adjust such matters as 


The supervisors 


wages, working hours, ete., between 


farmers and the boys. 


A number of arguments are advanced i: 


favor of the camps. Capable supervisors 


are secured from the high-school teaching 


staff. One state eourse ot 


plans a special 
training for them. The camps are provided 
with games, moving pictures, talking ma 
chines, ete., which offer recreation for th 
The living cond 
satisfactory. Agreeabli 


tions are 


more 
comradeship with others in the group keep 


up the morale. The supervisors are often 


able to dispel discouragement. The parents 
feel confident that the boys are being well 
for. It is that the 
the the 


burden of housing the labor supply. 


provided contended 


eamp relieves farmers of heavy 
In one 
camp thirty boys started saving accounts; 
dozen 


twenty-seven saved $2,264; about a 


purehased liberty bonds, and six applied 


for admission to the agricultural college. 
One state supported seventeen camps last 
year and plans to enlist 5,000 boys this sea 
son. Another one appropriated $150,000 


at the disposal of the Council of National 
Defense for the 


purpose of equipping, 
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training and mobilizing boys for farm 
labor. 


THOMAS J. SMART 


DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEG! 


PROJECT METHODS IN TEACHER 
TRAINING COURSES 


For purposes of our study this afternoon 
I th find it 


» discuss this subject as problem project 


ink we shall more satisfactory 


methods in teacher-training ¢o1 
than project methods in teac 
The 

1] 


same thing to all the people who 


term ‘‘project’’ 
use it. It probably means one thing to 
some of us and something somewhat diff 
Dr. David Snedden, in 
an article in SCHOOL AND Society, deseribed 
educative 


pr ject as "a unit of 


k | hich the most prominent feature 
form of positive or econerete 
y demands that the subject 
-ourse be divided into teaching 
most effective teaching unit in 
-training courses undoubtedly is the 
This the 


common 


problem. lecture method former]; 


use in teacher-training classes 
failed to recognize. It is not strange to us 
method of 
even more ineffective for 

work than the leetur 
method ordinarily works out. Instructors 


ffering teacher-training work, as a rule, 
were well trained in agriculture but poorly 
They followed tl 


] ) 
the jee 


trained in education. 


method of teaching they knew best 
ture method commonly found in agrieul- 


ural colleges and the 


incidentally one of 
poorest methods of teaching. 


It did not take the instructors offering 


these courses long to decide that their work 


1 Paper prepared for Department of Rural and 
Agricultural Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, 1918. 
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was not being given in that way that 
would bring about maximum results. The 
work was passed out to the students at reg 
ular j rvals regulation doses. The stu 
dent rarely knew what was ming in tl 
future; seldom knew mu what | 
had been giver t! pas His reading, if 
he did anv, was d n W | be 
fore ra r tha W was n y In 
truth his reading usually sisted in a 
hurried review of his ire? s. Sucha 
procedure was 1 eonduci a well-de 
veloped irs The m har f the 


iwher-training wo ivricu re wert 
’ Slow reailz I t nstl 1 Was 
Talling to give | | ) it s irses 
were supposed why S | s did 
? i vr } VIS | S “ T«< 


ndary agriculture 


that somethin: nat Ww a stu t 
would motivate, that would orga ind 
that would give dir 
At the same time tha nstructors 
charg I icher-training isses Wel 
rroping around in sear é rm S 
- ) Ais = 


eultur nstructior S rv si s 
effective Agriculture for the rural high 
school sounded practical and many schools 
introduced it with visions of saving 

boys they had been losing and of rendering 
a genuine service tf commul Ss 
Instruction in agricultm s ndary 
schools was lifeless and all but meaningless 


The result or end desired | me the con 

scious guiding purpose of all his efforts 
In the same way, if the student in a 

teacher-training course is to get the great- 


est possible good from his work he must 








{SS 


have some definite problem before him. 


+ 


This IS as true of any other subject as it is 


of a course for training teachers of agricul 
If the student is to do his best think- 
must have a problem for solution. 
We all of 
difficult proble m to solve. 


student. Ile 


when he 


have a 


us work hardest when wi 
So it is with the 


organizes his thinking more 


completely has a problem for solu- 


tion. The result which he is seeking ‘‘be- 


comes a conscious aim, a guiding and iIn- 


purpose.”’’ Ile thinks with 


spiring 


waste when he has something central as a 


motive and guide. Problem-project teach- 
ing gives a realness and a concreteness to 
instruction that ean be obtained in no other 
way. 


and mort 


Kndeavor is more earnest per- 
sistent where interest is keen in the end de- 
there is a 


The 


re, the need of whose solu- 


sired. Interest is keener when 
distinet need felt for the end sought. 
problem, theref 
thought to 


tion is keenly felt stimulates 


diseover the best methods of dealing with 


the situation. Furthermore, the project 
that enlists the energy and resources of the 
student most is the project that he himself 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick 


Savs it is not your project in which the stu- 


is working out. 


dent is most interested. It is his own 


project in which he is most interested and 
project that 
thinking. He think 
earefully about it than about vour project. 

So we 


it own organizes his 


Is his 


will more, and more 


have come to look upon our 


teacher-training courses as projects big 
projects made up of a series of problems. 
This series of related problems that make 
up the content of the courses, when solved 
and properly correlated and organized, 
comprise the working out of the project. 
The planning of a library for vocational 
agriculture in secondary schools is an ex- 
ample of one of the problems of the course. 


Instead of having the instructor give the 
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perhaps a mimeo 


class a stereotvped or 


rh-school agricul- 


graphed lecture on the hig 


is given a problem 


tural library the student 


to work out. Briefly, he is asked to select 


his library of books and give reasons for 
? 


each book selected. He is asked to select a 


library of bulletins—bulletins that w 


useful in his teaching and he is asked 


eatalogue them in that way that will make 
them most usable to his students. The. 
are a number of factors to be consid 


in his choice of books and bulletins. Hi 


must have clearly in mind the scope of 
work to be attempted and the emphasis 
be placed on each phase of the work. TH: 
must know local conditions and the need 
> the e mite the tikouwe ia 3 an 
of the community the library is to sery 


He must be able to evaluate a book in th 
i He has 


something 


light of the purpose it is to serve. 
something definite to work out 
that will be directly helpful in his work 
teacher of 


When the 


direction of teacher, have decided upon tl 


when he beeomes a 


agriculture. students under 
list of books that will be of most help an 
know why they will be most helpful; when 
they have learned how to select bulletins of 
them so as 


‘ +a] , 
Cataiogue 


and 


make them most accessable, they will fe 


most worth 
more than repaid for their work and wi 
attack the next problem with enthusiasm 
and zeal. A problem of this kind stimu 
lates interest and effort because of its pr 


tieal bearing. Its solution insures bett 
library materials, better methods and better 
facilities in secondary vocational 


all of 


library 
agricultural libraries, which ar 
greatly needed. 

Suppose, again, the problem for the class 
is equipping the agricultural laborator) 
Incidentally, may I say that this problem 
needs a very great deal of serious thought 
Too many teachers in ordering laboratory 
supplies have picked up a list of equipment 
and placed an order for the whole of it re 

















school. Super- 


dless of the needs of the 


sors have in some instances compelled 


boards to buy a lot of expensive 

varatus that was seldom if ever used. 
Some laboratories are so_ elaborately 
pped that the tendency has been to 
the instruction technical rather than 


nal. <A 


sely spent will provide a working equip- 


small amount of money 


agricultural 


for vocational instrue- 
n secondary schools. 

Let us suppose, then, that the problem of 

‘lass in teacher-training is to properly 

The first 


*1) 


lem will be to determine what will be 


» the agricultural laboratory. 
rporated in the course of study, and 
buy equipment to fit the course as out- 

Too frequently the teacher plans in- 


on to fit his equipment rather than 


pment to make clear his instruction. 
Equipping the agricultural laboratory be- 


s relatively a simple matter when at 

| from this viewpoint and again the 

ident has something he ean use in devel 
ng his work in secondary schools. 

] 


[In the same way we might enumerate all 


problems of the course and show how 


vives definite help. But the problem- 


‘t method does more than give specific 
lp. It develops self-assurance, initiative, 
constructive 


and the 


a ility to do 


power to organize power to 


Every project is a life prob 


m, and we get direction and 
7] } 


lle other problems of life from having 


power to 


J v7 
iccesstull 


vy worked out the preceding one. 
project may be small or it may be 


lead 


it should develop cor- 


rge; the lesson from each should 
ward the same end; 
‘t procedure in thinking and in working 
it similar problems; it should aid in de- 
veloping clear notions of accuracy and sci- 
entifie viewpoint; it should develop initia- 


tive; it should give self-direction ; it should 
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devi yp Se@|T-! ince i i \ proj 
teaching shouid motivat 
It is not liffieu tf to se that proveet 
teaching in teac r-training courses must 
} P ] ] Tr + + 
have careful planning. The student mus 
know where he is going or there will be a 
tre endo. ) inf f ¢ ’ KE r’ 
remendous amou of lost mo iver 
proble m ot the eours must f 
must be vitally relates work S 
dent expr ‘ts to do as teacher and its work 
> > + ) ) ‘ 
Ing out must lead 1 defin s 
m-pro) tf y must s iim 
and the plan of pro) must v tl 
the aim is dit y e student's king 


Problem-projeet teaching accomplishes its 


purpose when the 1 s of ffort 1 
quired for solving the problem ‘‘are of sue] 
positive and abiding interest as to arouse 
the persot irer recog) y pur 
pose and to a more thoughtful consideration 
of means of accomplishment. 


to say that I believe 


student eould p ssiblv get for deve] ping 
his project work in s 


be to carry out projects in ves 


dening, field crops, animal husbandry or 
dairying while doing work in t] subjects 
This would be just as valuable for the st 
dent who is not preparing to teach as for 
the prospective teacher. For the student 
who has never had a great amount of farm 
experience this is especially desirable 
These projects could be carried out under 
the joint supervision of the instructor i1 
charge of th urse and tl nstructor 
farm management. The value of sue 
teaching could hardly be estimated 

One agricultural college to mv certain 


knowledge has used the project method of 


teaching in its vegetable gardening courses 
found 


and has it worked out splendidly. 
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College students have been said to be slow 
to take work that involves manual labor but 
the students of these courses attacked their 
problems with interest and enthusiasm. 
That the best method of secondary instrue- 
tion in vocational agriculture is through the 
project is generally recognized. Any 
teacher will be decidedly better prepared to 
supervise and direct project teaching if he 
himself has been so taught. 

To recapitulate them, | would say that 
the values of project teaching are: 

l. Projects 
initiative and originality. 
2. The working out of a project develops 


rightly directed develop 


self-reliance. 

3. Projects properly carried out add con- 
to the 
materials 


curriculum. 
for 


tent other courses in 


(lor 
charts, lesson planning, ete.) 


example, planning 

1. The working out of a project gives the 
student a correct method of procedure. 

5. Lessons in thrift and economy may be 
taught through the project method. 

6. The student is better able to remember 

the thing learned through a project be- 
cause he sees the bearing. 
7. By giving instruction an opportunity 
to function in actual practise projects make 
the teachers efforts more vital and more ef- 
fective. 

8. The project gives the teacher an excel- 


It 


ean often be made to serve as an effeetive 


lent opportunity to study the pupil. 


pedagogical laboratory for measuring in- 
dividual differences and for ascertaining 
where interests and capacities for learning 
lie. Altogether too the student 
allowed to remain in a course to the end of 
the term without the instruetor having be- 
eome familiar with the student’s strength 
or weakness and a final examination is the 
test of what the student got from the course. 
Problem-project teaching enables the in- 
structor to become intimately acquainted 


is 


often 
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with the work of every student and enables 
him to give individual help wherever help 
is needed to every student in the course, 
however large his class may be. 

Finally, the result that is most desired 
in all teaching according to Mr. Dewey is, 
‘*that the mind should be sensitive to prob- 
lems and skilled in methods of attack and 
solution.’’ The acid test of good teaching 
according to Kirkpatrick is ‘‘to leave 
student with a desire to know more.’’ | 
want to combine these two and say that th 
acid test of good teaching is (1) to leave t! 
student with a desire to know more an 
(2) to enable him to sense problems quickly 
and attack and solve them in the most eco 
This the 
teaching attempts 


problem-pri dye 


do 


nomical way. 


of 


teacher-training courses. 


method to 
W.S. Tayior 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS IN ENGLAND 
Tue British Board of Education has issu 
as a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 9154] regula 
tions under which grants to Schools for M 
ers in England and Wales will |} 
board. The 
from April 1 last, and in determining a grat 
the board will take into account expenditur 
incurred since April 1, 1917, on the provis 
of food for expectant and nursing mothers a 
for children under five years of age, w! 


e made by 


regulations come into force 


such provision is certified by the medical off 
of the center or the medical officer of hi 
to be necessary, and where the ease is necess 
tous. 


The regulations are as follows: 


1. The Board of Education will make grants 


to schools for mothers during each financ 
year commencing on April 1, in respect of t 
provision made for promoting the care, trait 
ing and physical welfare of infants and young 
children. 

2. A school for mothers is primarily an edu 


cational institution, providing training a1 








i 
‘ 
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instruction for the mother in the care and 
management of infants and little children. 
The imparting of such instruction may in- 
clude: (a) Systematic classes; (b) home visit- 
ing: (c) infant consultations. The provision 
of specific medical and surgical advice and 
treatment (if any) should be only incidental. 
3. The Board of Education will not pay 
grants under these regulations in respect of: 
(a) institutions which do not as an integral 
part of their work provide collective 
instruction by means of systematic 
classes; 
(b) “infant consultations’ 
women 


’ which are not 


provided for attending a 
school for mothers; 

(c) institutions or agencies provided by a 
sanitary authority or county council, 
or for which a sanitary authority or 
county council undertake entire finan- 
cial responsibility; 

(d) work of “ home visiting” in connection 
with schools for mothers which is 
undertaken by sanitary authority or 
county council. 

4. The grant payable in a financial year will 
be assessed on the basis of work done by the in- 
stitution during the previous year. 

5. Where, in the board’s opinion, the pro- 
vision made by the institution is adequate 
and its working is efficient, grant may be paid 
at the rate of one half of the approved expendi- 
ture. In other cases the board may either pay 
a lower rate or withhold the grant. 

6. In fixing the rate of grant the board will 
take into consideration the scope, character 
and efficiency of the work of the institution. 
In this connection the board will have regard 
to the provision made for: 

(a) coordinating the work of the institution 
with that of: 

(i) similar institutions in the same 
district; 

(ii) maternity centers and baby clin- 
ics or infant dispensaries pro- 
viding medical and surgical 
advice and treatment for in- 
fants and little children; 

(iii) the school medical service on the 
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one hand and the sanitary au- 
thority on the other. 

(b) keeping records of attendances at the 
institution and of visits paid to the 
homes. 

(a) The institution must be conducted by 

body of 

and a person must be appointed to 


- 


a responsible managers, 
act as correspondent on behalf of 
the managers. 

(b) The 


ducted for private profit or farmed 


institution must not be con- 
out to any member of the staff. 

8. Any institution desiring to apply for a 
grant under these regulations should forward 
to the Board of Education early in the finan- 
cial year a statement in an approved form of 
the work done during the previous year. 

9. The board may disregard any items of ex- 
penditure which, in their opinion, should not 
be taken into account for the purpose of the 
grant, and if any question arises as to the in- 
terpretation of these regulations the decision 


of the board shall be final. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Octoser 7 was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of Cornell University. The Cornell 
Alumni News says: 

Cornell University was a part of the aftermath 
of the Civil War. 
gle, just as to-day, the need of training in agri- 
culture, on which rests the nation’s supply of food, 
and in military science, on which rests national de- 
fence, became evident and resulted in the passage 
of the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862. This re- 
sulted in the establishment of the great state uni- 
versities and of Cornell University, which should 
have been a state institution, but which actually 
is neither that nor a private institution 

Cornellians will always be proud of the achieve- 
ments of the founders and benefactors of the uni- 
Ezra Cornell not only gave $670,000 from 


Early in that momentous strug- 


versity. 
his own fortune, but also managed the university 
lands in such a way that they aggregated between 
five and six millions. With him, in the manage- 
ment of the lands, was associated Henry W. Sage, 
who also gave nearly a million and a quarter from 
his own purse. Andrew D. White not only gave 
over two hundred thousand dollars, but also de- 
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voted himself unstintingly to the task of organiz 


ing the faculty and curriculum, a task for which 


no one else was so well fitted. The number of other 


benefactors who have given greater or less sums is 
a large one, 

The growth of the university has probably ex 
ceeded the wildest dreams of the founder. He was 
rash enough to say once that he expected that there 
The 
mum number thus far registered in any one year, 
that of 1915-16, 

In the quality of work done here, too, it can he 
that the 


institut 


would be five thousand students here. max! 


was 7,143. 


maintained without boasting, university 


has long ranked among the leading ions of 
the world. 
We should 
some departments 
that in others the bulk of the work is done by men 


who have thus far been characterized by promise 


the fact, however, that 


need to be 


not ynore 


strengthened, and 


rather than performance. This is no one person ’s 


fault: it is due to lack of funds, and to general 
conditions, 

In another respect, too, there is room for devel 
The 


where any one can find instruction in any study.’’ 


opment. founder desired ‘‘an_ institution 


We need additional professorships, for example in 
the 


languages and literatures, in Celtic, in the fine arts, 


Oriental literatures and history, in Slavonic 


in business administration, in journalism. For one 
coming to Ithaca for the study of music there are 
excellent opportunities; it is a pity they can not be 
made available by the payment of a single fee. 
At the threshold of 


nell alumni should resolve that at 


a second half-century, Cor 
no distant date 


the founder’s dream shall be made real. 


PROGRAM OF THE HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


Art the eleventh annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association it was voted 
to work through the coming year, individually 
and collectively, in full cooperation with gov- 
ernment agencies, to forward the following 
causes: 

1. To establish and maintain instruction in the 
elements of home management, including the prin- 
ciples of nutrition, the proper choice and prepara- 
tion of foods, thrift and economy in the use of 
clothing, fuel and other household essentials, to all 
girls in the higher elementary grades and in the 
high schools, at least in the first two years. 

2. Inasmuch as the administration of the house- 
hold is of common interest and importance to both 
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men and women, and the maintenance of the 


dividual away from home also demands an under 
standing of these matters, to urge appropriate 
struction for boys as well as for girls, as far 
practicable, in matters relative to the welfare a 
maintenance of the individual and of the home 

3. To promote the establishment of department 
of home economics in normal schools and colleges 
and of courses dealing with questions of pub! 
health, nutrition and thrift, open to all students 
both men and women, 

1. To cooperate in the extension of hom: 
nomies instruction in the conservation of food, f 
clothing and other household essentials to hous 
wives desiring such assistance. 

5. To further, individually and collectively, 
campaign for child welfare through the establis 
child eare 


welfare in schools and colleges, and thro 


ment of courses of instruction in 
child 
active cooperation with the Children’s Bureau. 

6. To aid all community enterprises which 
tend the ideals of home economics or promote 
improvement and maintenance of health. 

7. To support and maintain the Journal of H: 
Economics as a means of extending knowledge of 
the subject and of promoting thought and dis 
sion. 

8. To promote research by encouraging and 
ing investigations and research in universities, a! 


loeal 
knowledge may be increased, and publie opinio1 


by meetings and national, in order tl 
informed, and advancement made secure by le 
lative enactment. 

9. To give active support to all legislation, stat: 
and federal, which aims to secure any of the ends 
which we are working to promote. 

10. For the above purposes to rally all the mer 
bers of the national association; to stimulate | 
and state associations to increased endeavor 
these directions; and to ask for the cooperatio: 
other existing volunteer agencies now engage 
related the Federation « 
Women’s Clubs, the Red Cross, Social Service Or 


ganizations, Public Health Nursing Associations. 


movements such as 


TEACHERS AND THE DRAFT 

Tue Commissioner of Education has sent to 
superintendents and principals of schools the 
following letter covering the cases of teachers 
registered under the new selective service draft 
act: 
The extension of the selective draft ages, by r 
cent act of Congress, renders many school officers 
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and teachers liable to eall for military service. It 
is not the intention of the government, however, to 
call to the colors men whose services are necessary 
to the carrying on of the country’s educational 
enterprise. The Provost Marshal General is in- 
structing local and district boards to give deferred 
classification to men who are essential to the opera- 
tion of Industrial ad- 
visers have been appointed to assist district boards 
in determining the validity of claims for deferred 
classification or exemption in order that funda- 


educational institutions. 


mental undertakings, including education, may not 
be unduly disrupted. 
not essential to the continuance of 
will not be deferred 
classification on the ground of occupation. 


It is, of course, understood 
that persons 
these undertakings given 
I advise you to scrutinize with special care the 
teaching personnel of the school or schools under 
your charge with a view of determining which men 
teachers, superintendents or supervisors are indis- 
pensable. In this connection you should consider 
the possibility of reorganizing your staff and also 
the possibility of replacing men of military age 
the the 
The attention of such teach- 
ers as you decide are actually essential to the 
carrying forward of the schools should be called to 
the substance of the inclosed documents in order 


by others not within limits of selective 


draft or by women. 


that they may claim deferred classification when 
In addition, the 
head of each school should make certain that the 


they fill out their questionnaires. 


industrial adviser of the district board is fully in- 
formed with respect to the cases of all these teach- 
their cases before the board for 


ers when come 


decision. 


THE SALARIES OF NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS 
Tue Association of Men Teachers and Prin- 
cipals, met at Terrace Garden on October 12, 
for the purpose of discussing ways and means 
whereby the salaries of the teaching body 
According to 
the report in School the meeting was well at- 


might be increased equitably. 


tended, and the prevailing spirit of harmony 
and accord showed that the men have set them- 
selves to the task of salary revision with an 
earnestness which presages a successful cam- 
paign. The purpose of the meeting as set 
forth by Edward Mandel, who acted as chair- 
man, were (1) to bring the men together for 
open discussion of the salary situation, and 
(2) to reach some definite basis for salary re- 
vision, which basis would appeal to all mem- 
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Although the task 


of amalgamating the interests of the many 


bers of the teaching body. 


groups of teachers is a most important one, 
it is not an impossible one, and the association 
pledges itself to work for the passage of any 
measure which will appeal to a majority of the 
teachers. 

The important points emphasized by the 
speakers, many of whom addressed the meeting 
as guests of the association, were the follow- 
ing: 1. The entire teaching body must act as 
there must be but one line of activity, 
A divided 

2. Any- 


thing that will cause friction must be avoided. 


a unit,- 
—else nothing can be accomplished. 

campaign in this work spells defeat. 
A common basis of salary increase must be 
beforehand, 


having been agreed upon, individual groups of 


agreed upon and such a_ basis 
teachers must abide by the rule of the ma- 
jority, and work for the common cause. 3. 
Men teachers must be kept in the elementary 
schools, and must receive a living wage. 4. 
Favorable sentiment in favor of the raising of 
teachers’ salaries must be created by means of 
an educational campaign, conducted systemat- 
ically through the public press. 5. Element- 
ary and high school principals and teachers 
the 


6. Every one—superintendent, principal, su- 


must work together for common cause, 


pervisor and teacher—must lend a shoulder to 
the wheel. 

At the close of the meeting, President Man- 
del was authorized to appoint a committee of 
men, such committee to make an intensive 
revision and 
report back to the association in two weeks 


It was understood that in the appointment of 


study of the question of salary 


such committee, the president should not be 
limited to the but 
should be empowered to appoint to the com- 


members of association, 
mittee such men as had shown an aptitude for 
committee work, whether such men were mem- 
Mr. Mandel 
will announce his appointments in the near 
future. Henry Hein, principal of P. S. 40, 
Bronx, was appointed chairman of the Pub- 


bers of the association or not. 


licity Committee. 


Among those who addressed the meeting 
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Theobald, Ernest D. Daniels, Henry Hein, Al- 


fred (. Bryan, Hugh C. Laughlin, Ambrose 
Cort. Rufus A. Vanee, Frank E. Harding, 


Charles W. Rozelle, Abraham Lefkowitz, Wil- 
liam McAuliffe, Jacob Friedman, Giles a. 
Fred. J. Mason, James H. McDonald 


thn Burke. 


swan, 

and J 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS 


Dr. Lorus D. Corrman, dean of the school 


of education of the State University of Minne- 


i 


sota, has been appointed head of the work by 


the War Department on the reconstruction of 


crippled and injured soldiers, sueceeding Dean 
James E. Russell, of Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 

Presipent W. F. Pierce, of Kenyon College, 
has recently returned from the western front 
in Franee, where he was sent by the American 
Red Cross. 

Dr. F. M. Foster, who for the past six years 
has been assistant professor of Latin in the 
University of Iowa, has severed his connection 
and will proceed to 


with the university, 


France as overseas educational secretary for 


the Y. M. C. A. 


he will enter on the teaching of education. 


After his return from France 


Frepertc S. Lee, of Columbia 
sent to 


PROFESSOR 
England and 


United 


University, has been 
France on 


States Public Health Service. 


a special mission by the 


Dr. Loranpe L. Wooprurr, professor of biol- 
ogy in Yale University, is serving as consult- 
ing physiologist in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, N. A, 

At the Kansas State Agricultural College 
Francis D. Farrell has been appointed dean of 
agriculture and director of the agricultural 
experiment station, succeeding Dr. William M. 
Jardine, now president of the college. Dr. 
Helen Bishop Thompson has been appointed 
dean of home economics and professor of nu- 
trition. She succeeds Mrs. Mary Pierce Van 
Zile, who is devoting her attention exclusively 
to the office of dean of women. 


Proressor O. S. Plums, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, college of agriculture, has consented 
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to withdraw his resignation and to continue his 
services as head of the department of animal 
husbandry. Professor Plumb had expected to 
retire from teaching and to give his entire 
time to writing on animal husbandry subjects 
but arrangements have been made whereby he 
may do this work and yet continue teaching. 

Dr. Wirnrow Morse has been appointed 
professor of physiological chemistry in the 
medical school of the University of West Vir 
ginia, Morgantown. 

H. Foster Jones has resigned his chair of 
English in Huron College to accept a lecture 
ship in English at the University of North 
Dakota. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. H. Francis, of Columbus, 
in charge of the school 
March, has had his leave of absence from Co- 
lumbus extended from October 1 to July 1, 


1919, and will remain in Washington. 


garden work since 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM DAVENPORT, of 
Park River, North Dakota, has been elected 
superintendent of schools in Medford, Ore- 
gon. He is succeeded at Park River by Leon- 
ard A. Moe. 

Mr. C. B. Green, for a number of years prin- 
cipal of Boydton high school, has succeeded 
Mr. F. C. Bedinger as superintendent of Meck- 
lenburg county, Va. 

Frank L. Giywn, state director of vocational 
education for Wisconsin, has resigned to be- 
come director of vocational training in the 
United States Aeroplane Works, Buffalo, N. 
x. He is succeeded by John Callahan, of 
Menasha. 

Jesse F. Kors, instructor in the high school 
at Salt Lake City, has been promoted to the 
position of director of vocational education for 
the city. 

Proressor James H. Woops, Harvard ex- 
change professor in Paris, has been in various 
civilian positions under the French Foreign 
Office, Paris, 1916-18, and has now returned to 
Cambridge. 

THE newly appointed professor of Italian in 
London University, Dr. Antonio Cippico, de- 
livered an inaugural public 
“ Machiavelli and Mazzini ” at University Col- 


lecture on 
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on October 7. In addition to the pri 
ssor, the staff of the department of Italian 
University College will consist of the 
reader, Dr. Edmund Gardner, who is also Bar- 
eturer on Dante, and the assistant, Dr. 
includes six 


trice Giglioli. The program 


- lectures by the reader on “ Italian civ- 


on in the early middle ages,” and twelve 


Barlow publie lectures on the * Purgatorio.” 
following have been named as a com- 
the 


of the classical 


a 
| HI 


tee on organization for American 


Classical League, an outgrowth 
ference held at 
the annual meeting of the National Edu- 

1 Association; Principal Stearns, Phil- 
ns-Andover Academy, Andover, Mass.; Pro- 
r C. H. Moore, Harvard University, Cam- 
dge, Mass.; Miss Anna P. MacVay, Wad- 
eh High School, New York City; Dean An- 
lrew F. West, chairman, Princeton University, 
Prineeton, N. J.; Professor W. L. Carr, Uni- 
rsity of Chicago High School, Chicago, IIL; 
iss Franees FE. Sabin, University of Wiscon- 
Madison, Wis.; Miss Susan Paxson, Cen- 
High School, Omaha, Nebr.; Professor H. 

(. Nutting, University of California, Berk- 
Cal.; Dean H. C Vanderbilt 


versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pittsburgh in connection 


\ 


Tolman, 


Proressor Bristow Apams, of Cornell Uni- 


rsity, was elected president of the Associa- 
of College Editors, at its sixth annual 
ing held in Knoxville, Tenn. 


York 


October dinner at the 


Tue New Schoolmasters Club cele- 
ted at its Aldine 
Club by entertaining the Educational Mission 
Great Britain and endorsing the appeal 
President George D. Strayer, of the Na- 
nal Education Association for the establish- 

t of the Department of Education. 

[HE New 
York and its vicinity held the first meeting of 
the year at the Columbia University Club on 
The principal speakers, according 
Superintendent William 
L. Ettinger, Professor David Snedden. of 
Teachers College, and Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 


Schoolmasters’ Association of 


Ox tober 25. 


+ 


) the program, were: 


iterary editor of the Independent. 


Knox CoLitece opened this fall under its 
McConaughy, 


ew president, Dr. James L. 
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formerly professor of education and director 
j Dartmouth C 


ot the summer session at llege, 


with the registration in its history, 
Miss Dorothy Hudson of the 
of Minnesota has been appointed to take the 
place of Miss Helen Painter. of the ] 

department, who h: given a vear’s leave 


of absence to do Y. M. C. A. eanteen work in 
] rence W llard at d 


largest 
SOO, University 
English 


hee} 
is Nee 





France. Miss ] Mrs. Ray 
Arnold of Knox and Miss Fanni lone of 
Drake University, have been t he 
French department. Mrs. Abral welsor 

also a Knox graduate, is to take charge of the 
dramatie and interpretative courses in public 


Middlebush, of Oberlin 


has filled the vacan 


speaking. Mrs. Fred 
‘vy in the depart 


ment of physical education for women 


Justice Puen in the Appellate Division of 
has handed down a decisior 
of Miss Mary MeDowell 
for reinstatement in the publie school 
Miss MeDowell is a Quakeress 
who taught in the Manual Training High 
School and was dismissed by the Board of Edu- 
cation for “conduct unbecoming a teacher.” 
In his decision Justice Philbin said: “ She 


says that her offense, if any, 


Kings County 
denying the petition 
system 


as a teacher. 


was to disclose 
the state of her mind, her beliefs and that there 
is no element of behavior or conduct in a mere 
belief. Her the 


pounded to her may be summarized as follows 


answers to questions pro- 


She woyld not uphold this country in forcibly 


invasion; she did not want to help 


the government of the United States in earry 
ipg on the present war; she would not urge her 
pupils to support the war; she would not urg 
them to perform those Red Cross services 
which better the condition of the soldiers it 


would not 
Thrift Stamps; 
is under a special obligation to train her pupils 
the 


States in its measures for carrying on the war, 


the field: she urge her pupils to buy 


she does not beli 
to support government of the United 
the present war against 
The contention that 
the petitioner, in spite of her views, may still 
be able to do her full duty as a teacher in the 


and she is opposed to 


the German government. 


classroom can not be upheld.” 


writing his 
The Public 


that in 


letter to 


announcing 


Hate,” a 


AFTER 
=% rey of 
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and color, and light and shade; theref 
ion, he stood on the same fessional artists and scene painters 
President Wilson, Professor the preference. 
‘adbury, of Haverford College, Mr. Freperick W. VANDERBILT 
‘om any charge of unpatriotism Yale University to acquire the property 
District Attorney Kane on — Sheff-Vanderbilt square at the corner 
ney said he and Temple Streets known as the Tr 
place and of historie interest as the 
Noah Webster 
has been bought 
[Trustees of the 
The purchase leaves only tw 
— — erty on this Sheff square no 
ited States. Thad no the New Haven Histor 
I intend to condone the houses in the brick 
My only purpose was on Grove Street. 
as President Wilson has re peat dly 


t tl f unr Tue total enrollment of the University 
is he expresslo OT ireasoning : 


, ” Porto Rico is more than 400 students, n¢ 
part of any of my countrymen. zi z : é : s 
: 5 : 170 of whom were of college rank, hav 
) he recomme ion of Super ndent . . re 
On the re minendati n of a completed a full four year € hich 
ver the » ork "itv soar ) “du- ° : . : . : 
Iettinger the New \ r} Ui} ; B ird ot before beginning the work n the univer 


‘atio as vo hat the by-laws prohibiting 71 . : 
cation has voted t { i , i | ) [he normal school, by far the largest dey 


' . } = 
] OY 2 of married teachers shall be . ° . 7 ‘ 
the employment : ment » university, with a complete 
l 


ield in abeyance during the war. alts of Oi) diatentn. tne 
Tue Board of Education of New Yor ity graduates beginning the two 
has approved the report of Mrs. Annie M.  eourse. Up to this year the 
Murray on the need and desirability of public - the department 
school lunches, which carries with it a recom- diploma was 35. 
mendation to include $50,000 in the 1919 Tue Students Army Traini . 
budget for establishing experimental lunch University of Chicago is limited to 1,500 
centers. dents, of whom 200 may be members of 
rue Philadelphia Board of Education has  Nayal Unit. Up to October 1, 1,745 apy 
adopted a rule providing that teachers who tions had been received for enrollment in 
leave the schools to enter government work service, Of this number 1.100 have alr 
shall lose their places. In ease they return fo been examined. Of the total number of 
teaching their names will be placed at the eants, 523 are former students of the 
end of the eligible lists and appointment made _ yersity and 1.222 are new students. 
in the order of registration. racks are being built in the conerete gr 
Tue Massachusetts State Board of Edueca- stand on Stagg Field, which will ac 
tion has planned an evening class at the modate about five hundred men. The rem 
Lowell Industrial School for the purpose of ing soldiers of the unit will be housed in 
former men’s dormitories and possibly in 


training mechanics to become instructors. 
jacent fraternity houses. Major Henry 8 


The Manual Training Magazine states that 
a school for training camuofleurs has been 
established by the shipping Board, under the 
direction of William A. Makay. Students ap- 
plying for this branch of service are required THE prudential committee of the Yale ( 
to have a good elementary knowledge of line poration has granted leaves of absence as 


i 


Wygant is commanding officer of this m 
He will be assisted in the training of the 1 


by ten or twelve lieutenants. 
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\ Professor ve Day, first semest v raduate st 


s, dur ! f war enter t Medica house twely 
Corps; Professor Charles Seymour, work in « ract 
liry in connect W State De the s t 
t; Professor Frederick B. Luquiens, to tr 
L ¢ s mmiss ly — ‘ 


DISCUSSION 


AND 


l SCHOOL GARDENS 
\ 1 Name qua fied « ist in vernment : 
Pr ssor Chau B. Tinker, s ] 
. T 
for t Red Cross; |] : Ernest Fox 
\ 3 t lance le ive bsence { r 
~ university yea service () 
e Departm Pr ssor Thomas S s 
If, I 
\ jams ( tinual r ive 
t university year, service in the Tr . 
duce o1 d 
vy Departmer Professor James F. McCle!l 
i ; rtant rh these 
d, continued service in the Bureau of Air 
. ’ a uit ft é l l r 
Product Professor Clarence W. : 
. : , \ tl I just 
Mendell, commissi n the Intelligence Serv- 
Professor Ralph C. Bryan, war servic 
: ; den ! ! 
h the United States government in connec- 
, > lé r’’ T a 
vith the lumber industry; Professor John ; 
: - ait Tors T S r ’ 
C. Tracy, continued service lirector of th 
y y rhe T role | 
Yew Haven W il Bur au. : . 
| E State N rma Ss if H I pure, rtf t re 
\ Julian A. Burruss, preside has been t d I ndit d 
ted by t Federal Board r \ itional this paper 
tion at Washingt 5 f the Vir- It has always sé 1 
ia normal schools to participate in the fund t method 
ppropriated by Congress for the training of The first thod 
‘hers in home economics under the pro rge p beaut 
s of the Smith-Hughes Act; and this ‘¢cond the rden wor 
z . a lor rr nt in¢ ‘ 
r thirty-seven students are regist red for : — and 
| ; ey child. When we enter 
the first year of the course, which includes tae : 
: : z : the first 1 y . + 
four years of work of strictly college grade. 
ieee : bri coneeived the dsea} ect 
[his school also offers a two-year course 1 | 'd a 
, : i children’s hands did but of 
home economies for teachers of elementary : 
_ } It s d htf 1] t ive 1 
schools; and gives to all students taking the : 
‘ : : a} vy purposes at DY ; ; as 
preparatory year, equivalent to the fourth year a ‘ 
a : ‘ the operat t] ructor’s sk 
f high school, a general course in foods, ' p 
, - . . aenu t out experien: 
shelter and clothing. Miss S. Frances Sale ; 
has charge of this department, assisted by five 1 Read before e Parent-Tea rs 


ther instructors and five assistants who are 
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work, however, upon entrance into such a 
garden can not refrain from smiling or ques- 
tioning as to the number of paid gardeners 
on the staff. 

No course in science to-day is considered 
complete without laboratory work and indeed 
we are gradually getting to recognize that the 
lectures must be a secondary consideration. 
In some universities the lectures are grouped 
about the laboratory work and are not com- 
menced until certain information has been ob- 
tained through personal Un- 
fortunately here also we find two methods of 
In many laboratories little work 
is left to the initiative of the student. He is 
given an object to The difficult 
manipulations are performed for him and he 
is told what he sees. Naturally desiring to 
stand well in the favor of his mentor, he notes 


what he is told to see and observes nothing 


investigation. 
pre wedure. 


dissect. 


The joy of discovery is not his, the ob- 
servations were those of another. The stu- 
dent has probably gained a few names but 
little else. THis confidence in his own ability 
has not been strengthened and his initiative 
is undermined. In the other type of labora- 
tory the student is allowed to blunder along 
with but a few necessary directions or sug- 
a light dawns 


else. 


gestions here and there until 
and he has worked out his salvation “ single 
handed and alone.” His period of hopeless- 
ness is replaced with confidence and his weeks 
of practise have fitted him to cope with new 
problems as they arise. 

So it is with school gardens. We can not 
serve two masters. Either we must special- 
ize on the garden or our chief concern must 
be the children. If we produce a thoroughly 
planned and typically adult garden we rob our 
youthful toilers of the soil of their birthright 
to think for themselves and lose, what is to 
me, the greatest benefit of the garden work. 
The school garden takes the place in the lower 
grades of the laboratory work in the high 
schools and colleges. The garden gives the 
children a chance to work with their hands 
and to see things develop under their care. 
Manual labor properly guided must eventually 


lead to constructive imagination, since the re- 
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sults are concrete rather than abstract and 


consequently more clearly understood. It 
would be obviously incorrect to claim that 
alone affords these 


for the possibilities of manual 


gardening desirable op- 
portunities 
training under competent instructors will at 
once occur to the reader. It can, however, be 
said in favor of gardening that the work is 
almost entirely out of doors. I see no nec- 
essity of choosing between the two fields of 
both 


individual 


instruction since are valuable and the 


more chance for work where the 
fruits and results of the labor are definite the 
better will be the training of the child. 

The garden under the system I shall de- 
scribe will at first be far from beautiful and 
the second and third year may not be good, 
but if relatively the same children are engaged 
in the work I think it safe to say that the 
second year will be better than the first and 
the third will show still greater improvement. 
Of this I shall speak later. 

When I was associated with the garden 
movement in Cincinnati there were two types 
of gardens to be considered, the home and the 
school or community garden. The idea, of 
course, behind the home gardens was to en- 
courage and to make necessary the cleaning 
up of back yards. In this I think that we 
were as successful as could be expected and 
improvement was obvious from year to year. 
As the influence spreads and the interest in- 
creases better and better results should be ob- 
tained. Many homes, of course, had no yard 
and plants were then raised in pots and cans 
or boxes on the windowledge roof or fire 
escape. Many of these were highly successful 
and added a touch of the outdoors to an other- 
wise dingy tenement. 

In the spring seeds were sold at the schools 
at a nominal cost and records of the purchasers 
were kept. During the summer the homes of 
the children were visited at least once and 
notes were taken as to the disposal of the 
seeds. Several prizes were offered in each 
district and photographs were taken of all 
good gardens thus stimulating additional neat- 
ness and industry. Talks on gardening were 
given at the various schools and lantern slides 
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were exhibited of the prize gardens of the last 
summer to the glorification of the gardeners 
who, very likely, were in the audience. 

The community gardens were either con- 
nected with a school or an institution or 
located in some vacant lot or in one of the city 
parks. Work was started in April or May. 
| ach child was given as large a plot ot ground 
as possible and then allowed to select from a 
or she desired. It 
to point out that 


that 


list any kind of seeds he 


almost unnecessary 


Sees 


must be of a variety grows 


the seeds 
rapidly for youthful patience is not sufficiently 


strong to suffer a very long wait between 


rermination and maturity. Certain necessary 


recautions and directions were given and 


the gardeners were turned loose. 
As any who have tried it know discipline 


vithin four walls and in the open are two 


] 


entirely different problems. Of course to 


maintain the rigid order of the class room 

vuld be 
would 
regulations however, are necessary to keep the 


The 


most successful method is to appoint certain 


absurd and if att mpted the garde n 


soon be minus the gardeners. Some 


system running smoothly. easiest and 


f the children as supervisors of a given 


number of plots with the duty of maintain- 
ing peace in their sections and seeing that all 


the tools 


most unruly are 


replaced. Frequently 


the most successful when 


are properly 


given this responsibility. 
When the until the 
seeds begin to send up their shoots and during 


planting is over and 

the period of early growth interest will remain 

gh. During the early summer when there 

is little garden work to do there will be a 

drop in the attendance unless an effort is made 
the 


walks and trips to points of interest seem to 


to keep children interested. Games, 
furnish the necessary stimulus to attendance 
and aid in holding the children through the 
summer. Small prizes are offered for the best 
eared for gardens and the work is brought to 
a close in September or October. 

For the 


much that is interesting and pleasant. 


offers 

The 
work though arduous at times is at least out 
The visits to the 


teacher the school garden 


of doors and invigorating. 
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homes, especially in the poorer 


‘ontact between school 


tablishes a « 


which I feel is very valuable. par- 


ents appreciate the visits is evidenced by their 


cordiality and interest and they avail them- 


selves of the opportunity by asking advice on 
many subjects besides gardening. Personally, 
I much prefer to visit the poorer homes as I 
have frequently felt like an intruder in the 
more prosperous distr lou ly hav 

not been so well received Though I believe 
that gardening offers valuable training for 
all, if financial conditions t ( ssary 
to select the neighborhoods t tart 
gardens, I should suggest that the poorer 


sections be favored. 

From what has been said you have pr 
gathered that I consider the garden as a 
means to an end rather than the end in itself, 
The opportunity the gardens offers, if operated 
on the proper principles, for the development 


of the initiative and individuality of the child 


is, to me, of far greater importance than the 


few beans or radishes he or she may raise 
And I should like to reiterate in « ision 
that the garden which is planned and it 
which the work upkeep is more or less per 
formed for the children is a failure from the 
beginning and regardless of its ‘ 

its power oO produc nga the d d res S 


ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


QUOTATIONS 


MILITARISM IN SCHOOLS 


Pacirists often use the word “ militarism ” 


without knowing exactly what is meant by it 


ls eden” 
Popery to the fanatical Pro 


pacifists are not the only people who use the 


word loosely. not pacifists, 


and 


the enemy. 


There are others, 


who talk about Prussian militarism, 


mean by it merely the power of 


It is not militarism that they dislike, but the 
German Army. If, by the same methods, we 


can make an army to defeat it they will be 

















well pleased. But that is by the way; we are 
now concerned with the pacifist and his use 


word. Ile 


chools we 


seems to believe that in our 
fact 
there ever have been 


oft the 


ought to conceal the that 
that 
that it is ever 


men to fight for their 


there 18 a war or 


wars; above all, necessary for 


country, or to train 


themselves for doing so. To him the train- 


Inge 1s ¢ 


vil in itself, is a kind of indece ney that 


children ought to know nothing about. He 
thinks that the mere handling of a rifle will 
mal e them bloodthirsty. that obedience to the 


word of command will turn them all into 
slaves. He forgets that most of the free peo- 
ples of the past have preserved their freedom 
by some kind of national service. He forgets 
the Athenians, wh: 
the Persians if they 
arms; the Italian Republies, the 
Netherlanders—in fact, all the brave 


ples who have made the civilization of Kurope 


» would never have beaten 
used to 


Swiss, the 


had not bee n 


little peo 


by being willing, and trained to fight for it. 
great evil, he would 
| 


Knowing that war is a 


} 


ignore it with a prudery that in sexua 
he is the first to deride. 


matters 
To him not to ignore 
it is militarism. 

But militarism is something quite different 
from military training, as any Athenian could 
told him. The Athenians 
Peloponnesian War because, not being mili- 
life, thev adopted 


have failed in the 
tarist in their whole way of 
a militarist policy. They attempted conquest 
without having turned themselves into a con- 
A militarist 
that has turned itself into a conquering ma- 
which all 


subordinate to military, and peace is merely 


quering machine. nation is one 


chine, one in civil activities are 


a preparation for war. Military training may 


be a part of education without being con- 


sidered the chief part of it; nor is it inevit- 
that the elements of 


soldiering 


who learn 


should 


prove their training in war. 


able boys 
above all things, to 
The notion that 


those who are taught how to fight must at 


wish, 


once be eager to do so is not confirmed by 
The 


trained in arms for many years, yet they had 


experience, French people have been 


no desire to fight; peace to them was not a 
They differed from the 


preparation for war. 
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Germans, not in the absence of military 
training, but in their teaching of history and 
their idea of their own destiny. The Germans 
are militarist, not because they have conscrip- 
tion, but because they have been taught to 
believe that war is the most glorious of human 
activities and one in which they must always 
be victorious because to them the soldier is 
the greatest of men and the natural ruler of 
mankind. The chief of the French people is 
not incessantly changing from one uniform to 


] 


another: he behaves and dresses not like 


soldier, but like a civilian ; nor do French 
officers walk the streets as if they were doing 
an honor to the pavement by treading upon it. 
In Germany the civilian, if he is not a con- 
rebel, feels himself 
He is occupied with a less important 
matter what that 
with a less holy business. It is the 


the holiness of 


sclous inferior to the 
otheer. 
business, no business may 
be, even 
sense of war, and everything 
concerned with it, that makes a nation mili- 
tarist. 

We have a kind of militarism in our publie 
but of 
docs 


boy who is. 


? 
schools, the 


The 
| himself inferior to the 


often feel 
are considered a 


militarism not of war, 


boy who is not an athlete 


frames, 


Games more holy business 


than work; there is a religion of games, but 


not of werk. There ought, of to be 


] 


course, 
a religion of neither, but a religion above both. 
It is 
their hatred and fear of militarism, should not 


strange, however, that our pacifists, in 
see where the real militarism of our public 
schools, the real perversion of their religion, 
They have wrong values, but they are for 
They do be- 
lieve in foree, but it is the force exercised on 
the playingfield, not on the field of battle. 
They set the body above the soul, not so that 
they may conquer the world, but only so that 
And this mili- 


tarism in play is exactly what the German, 


lies. 


the athlete, not for the soldier. 


they may win the House cup. 


with his militarism in earnest, most despises 
in us. We at least do play games for their 
own sake; the German plays them because he 
thinks they may make a better soldier of him. 
He is taught to see all things in terms of 


soldering; whereas our boys learn, if they are 
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t taught. to see all things in terms of games. 
There is nothing that irritates the Germans so 
To 


it seems a kind of blasphemy when ap- 


as our phrase “ Play the game.” 


d to the holy business of war; but we try 

ike war tolerable by seeing it as a game. 
No! We may be frivolous in 
not We shall 


» taught in our schools 


our athleticism, 


militarist. become 


t we are 


t we are the chosen people and that our 


duty is to prepare ourselves all our lives 


which we have been chosen to 


But even then it is likely that th 
1 “aching. 


English boy will rebel against the t 


lle is submissive only where games are con- 


rned. 
to take 
s E lucational 


At present the problem is to induce 
anything else seriously.—The 


Sup} lement. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 
At the Paul the 


lopted the following program: 
The development of voeational guidance and 


St. meeting federation 


strial edueation in both urban and rural com- 
ties, in proper relation to each other and to 
needs of our democracy. 

inereased facilities in public 


the trades 


2. The provision of 


rmal schools for men and women in 
vho desire to prepare themselves for teaching in- 
istrial and voeational the 


n of both state and federal educational facilities, 


subjects; and expan 
so that we will be decreasingly dependent on pr 


In this 


connection we call your attention to the movement 


ate endowments in the educational field. 


in one state to introduce into the state university 
cooperation with the state federation of labor a 
course designed to prepare young men and women 
of labor for intelligent and effective leadership in 
» labor movement. 
3. The insistence that in all courses of study, 
and and 


courses, the privileges and obligations of intelligent 


particularly in industrial vocational 
citizenship must be taught vigorously and effee 
; and that at least in all voeational and in- 


unemasculated industrial his- 


tively 
dustrial 
tory must be taught, which shall include an aceu 


courses, an 


rate account of the organization of the workers and 
of the results thereof, shall 
summary of all legislation, both state and federal, 
affecting the industries taught. 


and also inelude a 
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1. The 


provision of adequate facilities f 


teaching of English to n English speaking peo 
ple, and the util tior for this irpose of the 
foreign language press 

The requirement that all r children shal. be 
taught in the English language, in both publie and 
private scho Is, a foreigr yg to be taught 
Only as a subject in the curt i 

6. The provision of ample playgr 1 facilities 
as a part of the public school systen 

7. Continuous medica ul il pection 
throughout the schools 

Ss The organizat l ind eq nt Si i 
classes for children who are s rmal, either men 
tally or physical 1 so s i sses for 
children who are found capable f making more 
rapid progress than is possibl n a standard 
schodi. 

9, Better enforeem¢ ot ¢ mpulse ry ! itional 
laws, and the universal establishment of a n 
mum school-leaving age of sixteen years 

10. The establishment of mplete systems of 


+ 


modern physical edueat 


11. The establishment of a federal « 


ion, 


of education, headed by a cabinet officer 
12. The 


inereased returns to the co 


wider use of the 


lueational services to bot! 


AULLAL 


tional civic, social 
adults and children, 
13. The extension of a 
’ 


the District of Columbia and such states and con 


th 


munities as have not adopted it. 


14. The establishment of self-governing school 
and district councils of teaching for the purpose of 


utilizing the experience and initiative of the teach- 
ing body in the conduct of tl 
mendation of such councils to be made 
official publie record. 

15. The securing for teachers of tenure of pos 
during efficiency. There should be no 


full and 


tion 
missals without fair hearings. 

16. A thoroughgoing revision uv] 
ers’ salary schedules, to meet the increased 
living, and the growing appreciation of 
the community and the nation of the 
services. 

17. The liberal, ungrudging 
school 


the only 


reorganization and 


inerease of revenues on a war-emergency 
basis which to secure the 


scho Is 
with their resources strained by 


seale, as 


along these lines. Eng 


expansion of our 
land and France, 
the past four years, and facing unprecedented im 
in 


mediate demands, are making huge increases 


the appropriations for their schools. Surely the 








world 


gave the the conception of free, 
ratie education must not longer loiter behind. 


The following resolutions, offered by Charles 
American Federation of 


adopted : 


ot the 


B. Stillman, 


leachers, were 


WHEREAS, we now have no genuinely nati 


educational system, but merely a collection of state 


systems, varying widely in standards and effective 


ness; and 


WHEREAS, the existing Bureau of Edueatior 


under the Department of the Interior has been so 


starved financially that it has been unable to per- 


form adequately even the very rest1 ted functions 
permitted it; and 
WHEREAS, war conditions are arousing the u 


lie to a consciousness of the need for a national 
educational policy t re coordination among 
the states, and to promote natio il welfare, eff 
( ency ind unity ind 

WHEREAS. edueation is essential to our national 
life, and is so intimately connected with all mat 
ters of public policy that with labor ind agri 


liberations of the President’s cabinet Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that the president and executive cou 
ceil of the American Feder Oo! of Labor t 
structed by this « ention to take measures to 
secure the creation of a Federal Department 
Edueation headed bv a cabinet officer 

Resolved, that he president nd executive 


council American Federation of Labor be 
instruct 


local e 


cure in their 


d by this convention to urge all state and 


ntral bodies to take early me 


thoroughgoing reorganization and inerease of 


school revenues on a 


war-emergeney seale, and a 


teachers’ salary sche 


ision upward of 


ules to meet the increased cost of living and the 


growing appreciation of the value to the commu 


nity and to the nation of the teachers’ service; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that the presi: 
ceil of the 


structe ] by 


executive coun- 
American Federation of Labor be in- 


this convention to initiate and support 


federal legislation appropriating one hundred mil- 


lion dollars to be apportioned by a federal depart- 
ment of education, if one is created, or that failing 
by a federal board upon which organized labor and 
education shall be represented, such fund to apply 
only to the payment of salaries of public-school 


teachers in a state (including teachers of physical 


education and of English to adults under publiec- 
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} 
such 


school 


satisfied the federal department or 


after state shall ha 


supervision 
special boar 
that adequate standards are to be maintained 

shall have appropriated an 


equal amount. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THI 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS. II 


lI. SCHOOL MARKS CORRELATED WITH TEACHERS 


ESTIMATES 
O Table 


there is one pupil witl 


I sy re fe rr] ng 


rated by his teachers in the group 


and another with an I. Q. of 130, who is rated 





in group 3.00-3.24 in intelligence. It was 


found by comparing the ratings of intelligen 


given to these two pupils by their teachers 


with the marks received during the semester 
the that t 


marks and the ratings corresponded exact 


in which ratings were made, 


i. e., a teacher who had given one of thes 


mark of in a subject rank 
9” in inte llirenc e, or if he had earned 
‘D” he received a rating of “4” at the hand 
4 that 


which this method of 


subject. 
rating intelligence was 


ved by the teachers is sh 


instance of a pupil 


teachers as being below the med 


Th re is not a single 
rated by his 
mn 7 : llig , , , ‘ ; 
lan in intelligence and at the same time re- 
‘eiving from them marks above the media 
The ae 


pectation is that of a pupil rated at 2.00 in in 


most extreme variation contrary 
telligence and receiving school marks averag- 
ing 70 per cent. This was of a boy with 

I. (). of 113, who was recognized as “ bright 
by his teachers, but who was at the same time 
The five 


cases, rated as above the median in teachers’ 


very indifferent and lazy. other 


estimates but receiving marks below the med- 
ian, were of pupils rated as average, “3,” by a 
majority of their teachers, but as very su- 
vat “2” by a 


teacher, thus bringing their final rating above 


perior, or superior, single 


average. There are no cases in the groups 
1.00-1.24 to 1.75-1.95 inclusive, which receive 
school marks below 80 per cent. 
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I AND § succI 
Pupils in the Palo Alto High S r 
graded t a A, B, ¢ D 


O Wy 
I { * In order ¢ , = 
1 
g n for pur . 
M n scl mark falls in gr 75-79 
af T + 
I s’ 3 I ore 
{ 
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g 
how rang T } . ot + 
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F 


10 between t ers’ estimates of 
135 ’ 
ro 1 the marks wl thev rive to 
l ! ‘ iit pve 1320 } | 
pu 3 s that t rs base their esti- ] } | 
telligence primarily upon the suc- 120-124 


s of the pupils in their school work. In }lle-!! 


r to arrive at anything like an accurate — 
l »(M 
+ ; } > . ] le 
l the intelligence of the pupils 100-104 ‘| 
I ng up a given class the teacher needs to Oo = 
. . ] 

e them under his charge for a consider- 9U— 94 + . 
; , - . " - . 1 i 
length of time before he is able to ven- 8 SY 

. si) 4 | 
; 


re an estimate. The teacher's estimate of a 
pupil’s intelligence is quite likely to be 

luenced by factors that have nothing to do 
intelligence, such as dress, bearing to- Median I, Q. 105-109 

bness, ete. Stand- Media Mark 79-79 


rd mental tests on the other hand register an Semi-interquartile range, for I. Q 


rd te ache P.. good looks, gli 


personal and unbiased judgment concern- Marks, 5 per cent 
g the intelligence of the person tested, and Correlation, using Pearson’s formula + .54 


} 4 1 . Dp E 
do so in a comparatively short time. <. &. Lor corr 














gned All 


the marks given to 9A and 9B pupils for the 


ical values were ass to the letters. 


school vear 1916-17 were thus treated, but no 


case was made use of in the correlation array 


unless at least four marks had been received. 
Che number of minus zy cases is greater in 


this correlation than in the one where 


iL. 


S ? 
of intell 


array 
rrelated with teachers’ estimates 
Table # Table 4. where 


wert teachers’ 


s were Cc 
or in 

] +1} 
correlated with 


estimates of intelligence. There are 10 cases, 


all under the 70—74 
from the 110-114 I. Q. group 


5-129 I. Q, group, which are below the 


school marks group and 
varying in I. Q 
to the 12 


on" ; 5 
median in school marks, althoug 


median in intelligence quotient. As 70 


cent. is the passing grade none of these pupils 


actually failed in their work, but through lack 


of applicati nm, irregular attendance, or some 


of the other numerous causes that 
poor school work, failed to make recor 
] 


mensurate with their mental a vility. 


five c: sCS having I ().’s bel rw the median ind 
earning marks above the median, two, those 
comil inder the 90-94, and the 95-99 I. Q 


+ ar d the SO-S4 school marks gr up, were 
ulled down 
test As 


they were old r than their classmates and very 


Filipino bovs whose I. ().’s were | 
] 


by their low scores in the vocabulary 


ambitious they made excellent school marks 
The other three cases come under the 100- 
104 I. Q. group and the 80-84, and 85-89 


. 


school marks groups. Although below the 
median in I. Q. they would be classified as 
Two of them are 
e., have both 


chronological and mental ages over 15 years 


having normal intelligence. Tw 


over age for the ninth grade, 7. 
and 5 months, consequently might be expected 
to do better than average work in ninth grade 
subjects. In view of the above considerations 
545 is relatively high and 
proof of the reliability 
of the Stanford Revision of the Binet scale 


when applied to high school pupils. 


a correlation of 
constitutes additional 


V. AVERAGE SCHOOL MARKS OF HIGH SCHOOL 


PUPILS BY I. Q. GROUPS 


In addition to working out the correlation 


between intelligence quotients and_ school 
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yf averaging school marks 
I. Q. groups to see if a low I. Q. general 


means the earning of a correspondingly | 
school mark was also carried out and the r 
sults set forth in Table IV. For Table V. tl 
and the I. Q.’s of th 


earning marks within each school marks gr 


method is reversed 


are average d. 





125 and over. ‘ Lo 
115-124 . S 9 
105-114 . 76 24 
95-104 . 74 ~ 

5- 94 iz 17 

7 S+ ( o 
Average of averages. 75 102 

There is a steady progression in aver 


lowest to the highest gr 


grades from the 
While the differences in 


tween the varion 


they are sufficient to 


] 
t! 


eney in e direction of 


| g¢ earned by low I. Q. groups 
v 
Int Quot ts {ve l { 
S G ps 
eaanite P 
So Mark “ee 


60—69 1 16 
70-79 107 56 
80-89 ) 4 
on_90 19 { 


Average of Aver res. LOS 


In this arrangement of the data there is al 


apparent the close relationship between intel 


gence and school progress. The school mar 
groups used correspond roughly to the letter 


used by the teachers in grading, 50-59, “ E 
60-69. “D”: 70-79, “C” 
“2.” 
between those earning “ E 
‘pD.” 
between those earning “ A’ 
ing “ B.” 


dull to classify as an “E” 


s0_s9. “B”: 9 
There are 16 points in I. Q. differen 
” and those earning 
Likewise there is a 13 point differer 
and those earn- 
Apparently a pupil needs to be ver: 
student and ex- 
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t. The intermediate school-mark groups, 
69. 70-79 and SO-S9, cover between them 
ten points on the I. Q. scale. It seems 


to conclude from Tables IV. and V. 


). 
repr ts ry marked tend- 
f in hn ected in scl | 
rks \ t ears ?t l () ~ re more 
evenly distributed d that e st tween 
gr 3 ré ess pre pit l tl s the case 
t distribution of marks Phis will be 
re evident fron ray representa- 
f the facts given bel 
RA REPRESENTATION OF DATA RELATING 
S, TEACHERS TIMATES OF INTELLI- 
GENCE AND SCH ARKS 
| ’ ? d t Y ? T ~ 
r t { ! nh was 
cor! nding t the div 
1) very superio1 rio! } 
r | nferior ! nferior 
- 1 marks t — ry superior; 
iperior ( rag LD) rior; 
| ery inferior. J nt ents 
groups 125 d over,” very superior; 
to 124 superior to 109 verage ; 
80 to 94, rior ‘ 80,” nferior 
t represents the t I tes I 
( Fig. 5, the I. Q.’s ee 6, the 
1 marks The entire 107 cases were 
7d in the diagrams, al ig nivy 102 
vere included in the rrelations Chis 
ecount f the fact that no cases were 
led in the correlations for which less 
four marks or less than three t rs’ 
t tes were av ible; but sine ne 
the five cases would not hav hanged 
rre] t ns to any appre ( nt t 
‘4 rht best to inelude all the cases i 
t d rams All ree d oyrams I 
rranged on the same base-line vy th the on 


representing the I. Q. distribution in th 


ddle in order that they may be easily com- 


red. The grouping in each diagram is in 


d ated on the horizontal axis, and the fre 


juencies on the vertical axis. 
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that the individual mental tests with the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Seale give 
as satisfactory results as can be se- 
The 
significant point in favor of the mental test is 


at least 
sured with either of the other methods. 
that it can be administered in a few minutes 
vhile it takes a teacher several weeks usually 
to arrive at an estimate of the intelligence of 
the members of his class, and school marks 
are not available until the middle or end of a 
semester. 
VI. RELIABILITY OF TESTS CONFIRMED BY RECORD 
OF ELIMINATION 

As stated in the beginning the pupils tested 
belonged to the classes entering the Palo Alto 
High School during the school year 1916-17. 
In September, 1917, it was possible to check 
up the list and discover how many of the 107 
It was found that 
Careful following up of 


pupils had failed to return. 
27 had dropped out. 
those who had left school brought out the fact 
that 14 of them had taken transfers to other 
high schools, and could not properly be said to 
having been eliminated from high 
school attendance. The 
found to have dropped out to go to work. 
Taken in alphabetical order their I. Q.’s were 
No. 1, 97; 2, 115; 3, 105; 4, 106; 


count as 


remaining 13 were 


as follows: 


5, 97; 6, 95; 7, 85; 8, 101; 9, 92; 10, 87; 11, 79; 
12, 83; 13,90. The average I. Q. of this group 
is 94.7. The only case above the general med- 


ian (105-109) is no. 2, a boy with an I. Q. of 
115 who had to work temporarily on account 
He expects to return to 
Nos. 3 and 4 are 
the only cases coming within the general med- 
ian. All the rest are below the general median. 
The average I. Q. of the 14 who took transfers 
There is then a 


of family finances. 
high school within a year. 


to other high schools is 110. 
difference in average intelligence quotient of 
15.3 points between those who left high school 
to go to work and those who merely trans- 
ferred to some other high school. Consider- 
ing the average school marks of the group that 
dropped out to go to work we find that they 
had an average school grade of 71 per cent. 
Seven, or 54 per cent. of them, received marks 


denoting absolute failure. 
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Elimination and mental capacity are thus 
seen to bear a very close relation to one an- 
other. The mere statement of the fact that 
these 13 pupils left high school to go to work, 
would not cover the real reason in more than 
a majority of the cases. The truth is that 
most of them quit school to go to work be- 
cause they could not make a success of the 
Seven of them had intelligence 


If the 


high school had been in possession of that in- 


school work. 
quotients below 95. principal of the 
formation at the beginning of the school year 
he would have advised them differently as to the 
type of work they should attempt during their 
first high ] 
them were required to take algebra. 


I 
l 


Some o 


year in school. As it was, a 
them attempted Latin; others general science. 
Failure in these subjects could have been pre- 
dicted for them with reasonable accuracy. In 
the light of 
failure was all that they managed to earn in 


the record of the year’s work, 
nearly every instance. 

An examination of the school success of all 
those who tested below 95 in intelligence quo 
tient shows that 70 per cent. of them failed in 
more than one half of their subjects, and that 
in the the failed and dis- 
couraged pupil did not drop out to go to work 


instances where 
he failed of promotion and is repeating the 
failed work this year. There should be some 
better means of educational guidance for this 
group than the present plan of simply trying 
them out on the regular academic subjects and 
their ability 
their failure to succeed in that type 


waiting to discover mental 
through 
of work. If their time in high school is in- 
evitably limited there is all the more reason 
for taking every precaution to see that it is 
spent on subjects that will be economically and 


socially useful to them. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP MENTAL TESTS 
ESSENTIAL 


Vill. 


Enough has been done with the individual 
tests to demonstrate their reliability as a 
means of diagnosis of mental ability and to 
warrant their use by school administrators in 
educational guidance. However, the length of 
time consumed in testing a child makes such 
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use necessarily limited. It took an average of 





1 ur and 15 minutes each to administer the 
107 tests herein described. It can read ly be 
that a busy high school principal is not 

‘ing to find time to give the Binet tests to 
his pupils, nor is it at all likely that high 

¢ 1 boards will appropriate a_ sufficient 
unt of money to secure the services of a 

‘al psychologist to devote his entire time 

the work of mental measurements. If 
ntal tests are to be extensively employed in 
eh school administration it is imperative 
that reliable group tests should be developed. 
A group test of superior merit is now being 
erfected by army psychologists at Washing- 
D. C., which gives promise of becoming 


for the rapid diagnosis of 
It is e: 


tool 


individuals 


effective 
ree groups of sv to vive, 


be scored accurately and quickly in a 


hanieal way by intelligent office help, 
. correlations between results secured in the 
of the new group tests and individual tests 
The test 


pplied to all the soldiers of the 


re high. revised military is being 


nati 


onal army 


and it is safe to ume that through succes- 


revisions it will be made as nearly perfect 
s it is possible to make it. 

Until war, 
perfected test will 


‘vased for general use it will be necessary to 


the 
pr bably be Te- 


after the however, when 


military 
rely upon other mass tests. A very promising 
ies of tests 
Mr. Arthur S. Otis, w 
“The Otis Absolute Point Seale for the Meas- 
Mr. Otis has been 


irking on this seale for several years in con- 


ser group 3 being developed by 


i 
hich will be known as 


urement of Intelligence.” 


nection with his doctor’s dissertation at Stan- 
ford University. It is being standardized, di- 
rections for giving and scoring which can be 
easily and accurately followed are being form- 
ulated, and the scale in pamphlet form should 
It has 
also been found that the vocabulary test of the 
of the Binet 
the results by the entire 


be ready for general use within a year. 


Stanford Revision scale corre- 
lates highly with 
scale. This vocabulary of 100 words could be 
printed on separate sheets and administered as 
a group test with good results. Satisfactory 


correlations have been secured, likewise, be- 
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results. This could be done and still there 


nN )] } s fr T ] } 
tatior vith ft Yn? ] nd 
cipal of t < regard 
One \y lads seemed t be t 
re in} t tv had f l I 





satel, Me. Meet lid v at the 
time that the young lady had been failing 
her school work, made the test. It nd 
that she had nental 1? re 18 
mont} Other t ts f the B t er 
plied with similar results. This rmatior 
grave the hi h sel ] uthorities an better 
basis for dealing with the « e than t 


instances convinced the principal of tl 


school that 


1001 in dealing with all those who had been 


it would be a valuable asset to the 


given the tests if he 
The writer 


index system of the 


for reference. 
prepare a card 
rial use of the principal and 
In addition to this all of the 


were to enter the high 3c] m1 


for the privat 
vice-principal. 

8A pupils who 
in February, 1918, were given the Binet tests 
by the writer, assisted by Miss Henry and Mr. 
Kohs. ; 


cured regarding their grammar sch 


Supplementary information was se- 
ol records, 
their vocational ambitions, education 
and the subjects which they would like to take 


forth 


il plans 


up in the high school. Cards setting 


these facts in each individual case were pre- 


class adviser and the 


When they 
entered the high school on February 4, their 


pared for the use of the 


vice-principal on registration day. 
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study made out and they were 
assigned to sections of the classes which they 


A splendid 


determining 


programs were 


basis of ability. 
thus afforded of 
experimentally the value of mental tests in 
The will 


the class 


entere d on the 


opportunity is 


experiment 


educational guidance. 
not be 


Arrangements have been made to have 


confined to just mentioned. 
a sim- 
ilar carried out in regard to the 
eighth grade pupils who will enter the Palo 
Alto Iligh School in September, 1918. The 
principals of four other high schools in the 
neighborhood of Stanford 
hearing of what was being done at the Palo 
Alto High School, requested that similar cards 


might be prepared for the eighth grade pupils 


program 


University, upon 


tributary to their high schools who would be 
applying for admission this coming Septem- 
ber. Suflicient funds for the carrying out of 
the plan have been secured, which makes it 
certain that about 400 pupils, who are to enter 
the high schools included in the scope of the 
experiment in September, 1918, will be guided 
in the selection of their studies in accordance 
with the results of the mental tests and other 
data that will be available for the use of their 
advisers. 

The second phase of the experiment will 
consist of the making and recording of care- 
will be five 


types of 


Since there 


ful observations. 


groups representing varied com- 
munity life and conditions as well as different 
high the 


should be significant, and considerable light 


sizes of schools results obtained 
should be thrown upon the question of the use 


of mental tests in educational guidance. 


SUMMARY 


Mental tests of 107 entering high school 
pupils (1916-17) reveal individual differences 
in mental age of from 12 years 8 months to 
19 years, and in chronological age of from 13 
1 month to 19 The 


age is made by a pupil 13 


years years 3 months. 


highest mental 
vears 6 months of age chronologically, while 
the lowest mental age is made by a pupil 19 
Not a 
single 13 year-old, chronologically, has a men- 
74 per 


years 3 months of age chronologically. 


tal age below 14 years 4 months, but 
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cent. of those who are over age, chronolog- 


for the ninth grade are below the me d- 


ian for the group in intelligence quotient. 
Hence it appears that overageness is vitally 
linked up with intelligence. Means of meas- 


intelligence 


uring with reasonable accuracy 


should therefore be at the disposal] of every 
school 
grade. 

2. The reliability of the Stanford Revision 


Intelligence Seale, 


administrator, high school as well as 


of the 
applied to high school pupils, is shown by the 


Binet-Simon when 
correlations obtained when the scores made in 
tests 
methods of measuring intelligence, 7. e., teach- 
school Table I. 


shows a correlation between teachers’ estimates 


the mental are compared with other 


ers’ estimates and marks. 
of intelligence and intelligence quotients of 
+- .586; Table II. shows a correlation of +- .702 
between teachers’ estimates of intelligence and 
school marks, indicating that they base their 
estimates upon class room performance; Table 
III. shows a correlation of + .545 between in- 
marks. All 


Pearson 


telligence quotients and school 
correlations obtained by the short 
method, and the correlations are respectively 
8.8, 134 and 7.9 times as great as the probable 
In the light of the possible explana- 
discussed in 


errors. 
variations, 

table, the 
obtained can be regarded as sufficiently signifi- 
cant to justify the use of the Stanford Re- 
3inet Seale for purposes of pre- 


tions of the “-ry” 


connection with each correlations 


vision of the 
liminary mental diagnosis in connection with 
the educational guidance of high school pupils. 

3. The reliability of the Binet tests is fur- 
ther shown in Tables IV. and V., 


marks are averaged by I. Q. groups and where 


where schor YI 


intelligence quotients are averaged according 
Steady 


is shown 


progression 
from the 
There is 


to school-mark groups. 
in average school marks 
lowest to the highest I. Q. groups. 
also steady progression, although the intervals 
are more marked, in intelligence quotients 
from the lowest to the highest school-marks 
groups. 

4. In Figs. 4, 5 and 6, where the distributions 
of teachers’ estimates, intelligence quotients 
and school marks are divided for purposes of 














rison into five groups representing “ very 
” “ average,” “ inferior ” 
| “ very inferior,” it is apparent that intelli- 

quotients and school marks give distri- 


ns more nearly approximating the stand- 


: as 
rve of probability than is the case with 

hers’ estimates of intelligence. Taken 
er with the data presented in Tables 


V., the graphie representations support 


nclusion that the intelligence quotients 


t least as reliable as teachers’ estimates 
1 marks in the measurement of in- 


rence. The advantage on the side of the 

tests is that they can be quickly ad 
stered and utilized for educational guid- 
at the very beginning of a school year, 


school marks or teachers’ estimates are 


The possibility of predicting the success 


school pupils in their school tasks is 


strated by the record of elimination from 

e group of 107 tested. The average intelli- 
e quotient of the 13 who dropped out to 
to work was 94.7, or 10.3 points below the 
ver limit of the median for the whole num- 
r tested. The average school mark of the 
pupils was only 71 per cent., and seven of 
em failed completely in more than half of 
r work. Again, 70 per cent. of the pupils, 
had intelligence quotients below 95, failed 
more than half of their work. Others who 
d not drop out failed of promotion and had 
repeat the subjects in which they failed. 
ven a rough mental diagnosis such as could 
ive been secured by using one or more simple 
up tests, if applied at the beginning of the 
0] year 1916-17, would have enabled the 
isers of that group of high school pupils to 
help them plan their courses of study to much 


greater advantage. 


5. A practical demonstration of the value 


mental tests in educational guidance is 


being carried out in the Palo Alto High 


chool and four other high schools in the 
vicinity of Stanford University. The mid- 
vear entering class of the Palo Alto High 


School were given the mental tests while still 


the 8A grade and they were advised as to 


has naturally been subject to many 
eases of childhood 
tain 


The present writer can sav 


aware that some of its foster nursé ! 
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| have been given ment tests and will 
ive their courses planned d be grouped ac 
rding to ability in n the s nner 
e results of tl st 1 phase t exper 
nt in edu ition ruid ‘ rted 


3s undertaking t r such 
~p n s vuld a Ke¢ ] - ‘ I \ it 
e tair definite « is t ' 1¢ 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL AND AGRICUI 
TURAL EDUCATION 


fessor of education Teachers College, ¢ im 


bia University. 


Professor Snedden said in part: “ The las 


fifteen vears have been the todd] ng eething 


stage of growth of vocational education It 


At times it was not cer 


that the infant would liv nd some 


have doubted whether it was worth raising 
that it has been a noisy brat: nd he is well 


uninterested people rather tired by their pr 


dictions as to how the infant would some day 


ye a lusty vouth who would 


nd less vulgar vouths in the v tv and ever 
: + ' : wT . 
make some respectabl Ider folks lk ¢ heir 
iurels Since the w ‘ rted entr t 
itional government port and 
f+ 


longer regarded as a foundling and interloper 


is growing, and learning fast We can 


: , 7 ; Y + 1% 
now that, while rie W i 1} t meekKiv con 
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fine himself to a corner, neither is he likely 
to become a bully, even if in a few cases he is 
the food and 
He is really capable of being 


given for a while freedom of 
* dual control.” 
civilized, even though our refined schoolmaster 
senses will long object to the work-a-day cloth- 
ing that he must perforce wear, and to the 
odors of a machine shop and stable that nec- 
essarily cling to him.” One of the largest 
illustrations now prevalent in vocational edu- 
cation is that a vocation, once entered upon 
by a young person, must be followed through 
life. The fact is that life is 


ized very much on a series of occupational 


modern organ- 
levels, and naturally, the beginner enters upon 
some level adapted to his immaturity and in- 
CX] rience. No one seriously expects a girl 
of sixteen to be school principal or a house- 
than half of all 


girls at sixteen have already entered upon ful! 


wife; yet in many states more 


time wage earning in callings that are truly 
juvenile occupations. No one expects a youth 
engineer, a 
The 


man who is the typical farmer at the age of 


of eighteen to be a locomotive 


machine shop foreman or a contractor. 


forty was probably a hired worker on a farm 


(his father’s or another’s) from sixteen to 


twenty-five, then a tenant or renter farmer 
farmer managing his 


In all 


exists sometimes 


and, in middle life, a 


own land and _ eapital. our great 


manufacturing eallings there 
levels indicated by varying 


scores of wage 


rates, and, to a large extent, advancement 
from one to the other is effected on the basis 
of increasing maturity and experience, and 
would be greatly simplified and expedited if, 
preliminary to each new level, adequate spe- 
cific vocational training could be provided. 
the so-called skilled trades 
are almost everywhere undergoing an inevit- 
the 


entry on apprenticeship is rising. 


Even in which 


effective 
Anciently 


able economie decline- age of 
in Europe it was in what we would now call 


childhood’s 
fourteen there. 


year, and it is still as low as 
In America apprenticeship is 
rarely begun before sixteen. and in many cases 
eighteen is now preferred; yet many of those 
are 


under necessity of contributing to their own 


who must eventually become artisans 
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self-support from the age of eighteen 
bb 
wards. 
Home project work too small—something 


needed— a 
W. S. Welles, director school of educatio: 
state 
agricultural instruction for Wisconsin, 
Falls, Wis. 

The 
profit-sharing basis, the 


h rade r substitute in Ope rati n 


vocation i 


River 


Agrculture and supervisor 


wi irked on 


same as the 


farmer’s son should be 


farme) 


] 


takes his hired men into partnership. Alm 


every farmer is anxious to have his son hap; 
If the 


son were given a vital interest in farm work, 


and contented on the farm. farmer's 


were permitted to share farm profits, he could 
not be induced to leave the farm. 
] 


The farmer's boy must get practical train- 


ing in the agricultural school. County agri- 
cultural education must be of such a natur 
as to appeal to the intelligent farmer. T 

farmers have sense enough to know the differ 
ence between practical education and educ 

tion that gets no results. The farm boy who 
after agricultural training despises work o1 
The best 


be Vv Want 


the farm has been poorly taught. 
agricultural training will make thé 
to return to the farm, there to work out the 
problems of farm and country life. 

There will be no shortage of farm help if 
the farm boys and hired men are employed on 
the The 
must learn not merely how to raise one crop 


profit-sharing basis. farmer’s son 
or how to handle one set of machinery, but he 
must be familiar with all the items that make 
He must 


learn how to manage all the business of the 


up farm business anl farm practise. 


farm, to take care of each farm project in its 
turn. The farmer’s boy must learn more than 
he ean learn in corn clubs, pig clubs, butter 
clubs or chicken clubs. He must learn farm 
management and how to become an all round 


In- 


struction in the school then must not be based 


good neighbor in a farm community. 
merely on isolated projects, but must in ad- 
dition bring the boy in contact with farm 
work and farm practise on the farms them- 
selves. In the last analysis the farm itself is 
the greatest educational laboratory for the 


farmer’s son. 
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